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Wilkinson 


New  BIA  jobs 


An  unprecedented  number  of  Indians 
have  been  appointed  to  top  executive 
positions  in  the  BIA. 

The  significance  of  this  matter  cannot  be 
underestimated.  This  group  of  Indians  will 
bring  a  new  look  to  the  functions  within 
the  Bureau  itself.  They  can  begin  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
people,  and  the  administration  of  Indian 
programs  takes  on  a  new  dimension. 

A  total  of  fifteen  appointees  represents  a 
dozen  or  more  tribes  and  a  combination  of 
leadership  abilities  and  individual 
qualifications. 

The  following  are  the  new  appointees: 
Anthony  Lincoln,  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Education  and  Programs; 
George  D.  Scott,  Deputy  Director  of 
Education  Programs;  Harold  D.  Cox, 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Support 
Services;  Alexander  MacNabb,  Director  of 
Operating  Services;  Ernest  Stevens, 
Director  of  Community  Services;  Flore 
Lekanof,  Deputy  Director  of  Community 
Services;  Leon  F.  Cook,  Deputy  Director 
of  Economic  Development  ;  Allen  Quetone, 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Officer; 
Herschel  Sahmaunt,  Tribal  Relations 
Officer;  Franklin  Ducheneaux,  Acting 
Legislation  Officer;  Clarence  Acoya. 

New  environment 

A  new  environmental  awareness  award 
program  for  Indian  schools  and 
Communities  has  been  announced  by  Louis 
R.  Bruce,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  program  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
emphasis  upon  environmental  control  and 
conservation. 

Local  Indian  school  board  members  will 
take  part  in  selecting  projects  for  awards, 
and  will  present  them  in  ceremonies  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  There  are  219 
schools  operated  by  the  BIA  which  are 


steps  down 

President  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  of  BYU 
announced  recently  that  he  is  resigning  as 
the  head  of  the  largest  private  university  in 
the  United  States. 

Wilkinson  served  as  BYU’s  head  for 
twenty  years.  During  that  time  the  growth 
of  the  University  was  unparalled.  The 
student  body  enrollment  increased  from 
5000  to  25,000. 

President  Harold  B.  Lee  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  LDS  Church  announced 
that  President  Wilkinson  would  play  a 
major  role  in  the  formation  of  a  new  law 
school  that  will  be  established  at  BYU. 

A  successor  has  not  been  named  as  of 
yet.  President  Lee  said  that  a  “church  wide 
search  will  be  made  to  find  the  man  the 
Lord  wants  to  preside  over  this  university.” 

Dr.  Wilkinson  said  that  “I  hope  the  law 
s  chool  will  have  as  its  foundation  the 
divinity  of  Christianity,  dedication  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
allegiance  to  the  concept  of  free  agency, 
and  a  belief  in  the  nobility  and  integrity  of 
man  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  creature  of 
the  state.” 

Wilkinson  gained  prominent 
recognition  as  a  lawyer  and  a  defender  of 
freedom.  He  represented  the  Ute  Indian 
Council  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  United 
States  in  which  the  Utes  received  $32 
million  dollars. 

First  Indian  U 

The  first  American  Indian  and  Chicano 
University  in  the  United  States  is  being 
started  at  Davis,  California.  It  will  be  called 
the  Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl  University. 

In  the  United  States  there  are 
approximately  9  to  10  million  persons  of 
predominately  Native  American  descent,  of 
whom  about  1  million  are  “Indians” 
descended  from  tribes  native  to  the  United 
States  area  and  the  balance  are 
“Mexican-Americans”  or  Chicanos 
descended  from  tribes  native  to  regions 
south  of  the  present  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

For  rnany  reasons,  large  numbers  of 
Chicanos  and  Indians  have  considered  the 
wisdom  of  initiating  higher  education 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people.  The  beginning  of  the 
Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl  University  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  that  concern. 

The  campus  will  be  comprised  of  an  area 
that  the  General  Services  Administration 
has  turned  over  to  the  DQU  organization. 
The  entire  campus  has  over  646  acres  in 
which  to  develop  this  dream. 


awareness  program 

stressing  environmental  awareness  through 
language  arts,  social  studies,  science  and  art 
curricula. 

Bruce  stated  that  “we  believe  this 
approach  to  environmental  awareness 
encourages  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
tribe,  community,  and  country,  and  will 
enable  more  people  to  have  a  constructive 
influence  in  all  these  spheres.  Studies  of 
Indian  myths,  religion,  philosophy,  ethics 
indicate  a  reverance  for  the  natural 
environment  which  may  be  a  lesson  for  the 
non-Indian.” 


Conference  on  Indian 
Self-De  termination 


(American  Indian  Press  Association) 

The  largest  meeting  of  Indians  for  1971, 
the  National  Conference  on  Indian 
Self-Determination,  was  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  March  8-12. 

The  conference  assembled  more  than 
400  Indian  leaders  representing  over  150 
tribes,  intertribal  groups  and  urban  Indian 
organizations.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
with  funding  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  organizational  assistance  from 
the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity. 

Vice  President  Agnew  spoke  the  opening 
day  of  the  conference.  In  his  speech,  the 
Vice  President  stressed  the  administration’s 
support  for  Indian  self-determination 
■policies.  He  called  for  the  repeal  of 
termination  policies  expressed  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108. 

Agnew  expressed  disappointment  over 
positions  taken  by  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget  in  the  Alaskan 
Natives  Land  Claims  issue. 

To  many  of  the  delegates,  the  conference 
was  reminiscent  of  the  1968  Kansas  City 
Conference  which  killed  the  unpopular 
Omnibus  Bill  for  Indians,  but  as  Kansas 
City  was  the  burial  ground  for  the 
Omnibus  Bill,  it  became  the  burial  ground 
for  wholesale  selling  of  pre-packaged 
Indian  legislation  by  the  administration  as 
well.  , 

Indian  Commissioner  Bruce  assured 
tribal  delegates  that  the  new  and 
controversial  policies  of  the  BIA  are  still  in 
effect.  New  policies  call  for  reassignment 
of  high  level  BIA  field  personnel  on  a 
regular  basis  or  at  trit.  request; 
contrasting  of  BIA  programs  of  tribes;  and 
redelegation  of  authority  at  BIA  Area 
office  and  Reservation  Agency  levels. 

The  specified  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  input  to  Indian  legislation 
proposed  by  the  ^ite  House  to  the  92nd 
Congress. 


Mrs.  Clara  Seele  and  George  Bear  Cloud  join  Dean  Whetten  at  BYU  Indian  Week  1971. 


Land  Given  To  Indians 


An  impressive  tract  of  land  near  San 
Jose,  Calif,  has  been  donated  to  preserve 
the  cultural  heritage  of  Native  American 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Eskimos. 

Mrs.  Mitzi  Briggs  of  Atherton,  Calif, 
donated  the  1 84.2  acres  of  pasture,  woods 
and  living  springs  last  year  in  a  personal 
effort  to  help  preserve  the  Indian  culture. 
The  land  was  dedicated  in  September  by  A 
Nation  in  One  Foundation,  Inc.,  an 
organization  formed  to  administer  the 
grant. 

“No  strings  attached,”  insists  Mrs. 
Briggs— except  that  it  is  to  belong  to  all 
Native  Americans  and  Alaskan  Eskimos, 
and  must  never  be  mortgaged,  traded  or 
sold. 

Founder  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  foundation,  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Seele,  Cherokee,  pointed  out,  “Nowhere 
has  there  been  a  united  Native  American 
Indian  Nation.  That  is  why  we  named  it  ‘A 
Nation  in  ONe  Foundation,’  for  all  to  take 
part.” 

Mrs.  Seele,  who  attended  the  recent  BYU 
Indian  Week  along  with  Director  George 


Bear  Cloud,  explained  that  this  project 
means  a  great  deal  “in  terms  of  renewed 
hope,  for  all  the  world  to  know  and  see  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  our  people.” 

One  of  the  plans  being  considered  for  use 
of  the  tract  is  a  building  for  indoor  pow 
wows,  dinners  and  educational  programs, 
along  with  an  amphitheare  for  outdoor 
pow  wows  and  pageants. 

The  project  will  begin  with  a  combined 
museum-cultural  center  as  its  first  building, 
which  will  include  display  and  storage  areas 
for  historical  and  art  objects.  An  arts  and 
crafts  wing  of  the  museum  will  have 
workshops  and  a  shop  for  displaying  and 
selling  Indian  crafts. 

Other  facilities  being  considered  are  a 
library,  hospital  and  out-patient  clinic,  a 
cultural  college,  vocational  training  center 
and  an  athletic  field. 

“This  cultural  center  will  add  to  the 
Nation’s  historic  and  cultural  values,”  Mrs. 
Seele  explained,  “and  will  be  an 
educational  asset  to  colleges,  historians, 
anthropologists  and  to  all  students  of  the 
American  Indian.”  Ed  Allebes 
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Mental  Energy: 
the  past— the  future 


letters  to  the  editor 


Some  people  spend  much  of 
their  mental  energy  complaining 
about  the  past;  others  spend  most 
of  their  mental  energy  working  in 
the  present  and  planning  for  the 
future.  Since  a  man  has  only  so 
much  mental  energy,  thyless  he 
spends  it  in  complaining  the  less 
he  spends  it  in  complaining  about 
the  past,  the  more  he  will  have  to 
spend  for  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Many  of  us  have  attended  a 
number  of  so-called  minority 
educational  conferences  where 
most  of  the  available  time  was 
si)ent  on  looking  to  the  past, 
complaining  about  it,  and 
developing  and  nourishing 
bitterness  about  past  injustices. 
Those  who  attend  such 
conferences  often  leave  them  not 
only  with  the  same  unresolved 
problems  but  also  with  greater 
anger  and  higher  sense  of 
frustration.  Too  much  negative 
thinking  is  exhaustive  because  it 
seldom  provides  direction  for 
action  and  thus  it  tends  to  block 

Indian 

Evolution 

We  are  Indians,  can  we  change? 
We  have  in  the  past  conformed 
and  we  will  continue  in  the  future 
to  conform  to  a  mold  called 
society. 

Is  it  good?  Yes.  Why?  Because 
our  ways  need  changing.  In  what 
areas?  Look  at  our  reservation,  at 
our  health  conditions.  What  do 
you  see?  Is  it  good,  or  do  we  need 
a  change? 

Is  it  good  that  we  have  so  many 
drop-outs?  Is  it  good  many  of  our 
children  live  in  poverty? 

It’s  bad,  but  can  we  change? 
YES. 

We  can  try  to  do  this  and  many 
other  things-if  we  would  only 
try.  But  we  can’t  do  it  alone;  we 
need  your  help  and  support 
always.  —Coke  Millard 


the  mental  process.  Also, 
excessive  thinking  on  the 
injustices  suffered  in  the  past 
leaves  little  room  for  productive 
work  in  the  present  and  for 
adequate  planning  of  the  future. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  reaUty 
of  the  many  social  injustices  of 
the  past.  And  obviously  the 
lessons  of  history  should  help  us 
understand  our  present  society. 
But  the  usefulness  of  history  is 
destroyed  when  we  dwell  on  it 
constantly  and  give  it  all  or  most 
of  our  mental  energy. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  often 
crushed  when  he  dwells  too  much 
on  thy  past  injustices  and  when  he 
constantly  complains  about  them. 

When  engaged  in  academic 
pursuits- particularly  in  college— it 
is  important  to  avoid  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  negative  and  dark 
aspects  of  the  past. 

What  we  need  now  is  men  who 
will  spend  most  of  their  energy  in 
building  in  the  present  and 
planning  for  the  future.  We  need 
men  whose  vision  of  the  future 
won’t  be  destroyed  either  by  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  or  by 
the  injustices  of  the  past.  For 
every  ounce  of  mental  energy  we 
spend  in  contemplating  the  past 
won’t  be  available  to  help  us 
better  the  present  and  plan  the 
future. 

Arturo  De  Hoyos 
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Dear  Editor: 

I  am  one  of  400  or  500  students 
at  BYU.  Actually  I  am  one  of 
25,000  students,  but  1  find  a 
group  familiarity  with  the  over 
500  American  Indian  students  on 
this  campus.  In  the  summer  of 
1  970,  I  found  the  idea  of 
attending  a  university  with  so 
many  Indian  students  to  be  quite 
an  incentive  to  further  my  studies. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  with  such 
numbers  I  would  surely  gain  a 
good  idea  of  what  it  would  be  like 
to  see  a  nationwide  representation 
of  Indians  being  and  Hving  at  one 
school-just  like  one  large  tribe. 

I  knew  there  would  be  many 
kinds  of  Indians.  For  instance,  I 
would  surely  see  what  is  called  the 
“stomp”  or  the  “john.”  This  is 
the  Indian  youth  who  is  full  of 
energy  and  “always  rarin’  to  get 
up  and  go.”  If  the  “traditional” 
Indian  chose  to  come  to  school,  I 
would  find  some  Indians  who 
wear  their  hair  long  as  they  have 
been  brought  up  to  do.  Naturally, 
there  would  be  the  Indian  who  is 
Indian  by  birth  and  culture,  but 
not  brown  like  most  Indians.  I 
thought,  I  hope  such  Indians 


don’t  feel  out  of  place  just 
because  of  their  color.  No  sir, 
they  are  Indian  just  like  everyone 
else.  I  thought  of  the  many  other 
“types”  that  I  might  expect  to 
find— my  innards  were  tickled.  I 
had  to  chuckle  to  myself.  It 
would  be  fun  to  be  a  member  of 
such  a  “tribe.” 

At  the  same  time  that  I  found  I 
wanted  to  gain  more  knowledge,  I 
thought  of  the  gap  that  this 
knowledge  would  make  between 
me  and  my  parents  back  home.  I 
have  seen  what  my  education  has 
done  to  me  so  far.  It  makes  me 
sad  when  I  think  about  it.  But 
with  so  many  other  Indian 
students  to  associate  with,  I 
would  not  feel  so  all  alone. 

In  considering  Indian  students 
that  I  have  known,  there  are  some 
who  have  rejected  any  semblance 
of  being  Idnian.  They  seemed  to 
use  the  Indian  culture  as  a 
scapegoat  and  as  the  cause  of  their 
problems.  Other  Indians  have 
blamed  the  non-Indian  life  style  as 
the  source  of  their  problems.  I  see 
both  these  kinds  of  individuals  as 
being  in  the  wrong-both  needing 


to  grow  in  self-acceptance,  as  well 
as  in  the  acceptance  of  others. 

Last  semester  1  entered  Brigham 
Young  University.  What  1  found  is 
an  opportunity  at  this  school  to 
choose  for  myself  (with  the  help 
of  others)  what  I  want  to  do  and 
to  accomplish— and  to  do  so  to 
the  degree  that  1  apply  myself. 

Here  I  have  found  a 
student/teacher  relationship 
which  is  highly  personalized,  and 
mutually  beneficial.  1  have  found 
challenges  that  give  me  the  desire 
to  work  for  a  better  tomorrow— a 
better  tomorrow  for  the  Indian 
and  the  non-Indian  alike.  The 
possibilities  at  this  school  are  such 
that  if  I  had  the  capabilities  to  be 
the  president  of  the  student  body, 
and  could  demonstrate  those 
capabilities,  then  I  would  be  given 
an  equal  chance  to  do  so.  I  have 
found  that  this  school  encourages 
the  growth  of  the  individual, 
because  it  is  the  individual  as  he 
lives  today  that  does  decide 
tomorrow. 

Thank  you  BYU. 

Sincerely, 
Adrian  L.  Smith 


Indians  in  military  service 


On  March  13,  1778,  George 
Washington  wrote  from  Valley 
Forge  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs:  “  .  .  .  I  am 
empowered  to  employ  a  body  of 
four  hundred  Indians,  if  they  can 
be  procured  upon  proper 
terms  ...  I  think  they  may  be 
made  of  excellent  use,  as  scouts 
and  light  troops  mixed  with  our 
own  parties.” 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
recorded  instances  of  Indian 
particpation  in  this  country’s 
military  service. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Indian 
regiments  fought  in  both  the 
Confederate  and  Union  armies. 
Those  who  fought  for  the  Union 
were  organized  into  the  First, 


Children’s  Theatre  For  Tewa 


The  Tew  Children’s  Theatre  of 
Santa  Clara  Peublo,  Inc.  is  a  newly 
formed,  all  Indian,  non-profit 
organization.  Our  aim  is  to 
promote  cultural  awareness  and 
preserve  Indian  heritage,  while 
encouraging  the  development  of 
education  in  and  appreciation  of 
drama  among  the  Pueblo  Indians 
in  northern  New  Mexico.  As  a 
community  theatre  group,  it  wiU 
present  four  performances  each 
year  in  the  six  Tewa  speaking 
pueblos.  The  hope  is  to  climax  the 
first  season  with  a  special 
performance  at  Puye  during  the 


1971  Ceremonials  in  July.  It  will 
be  broadcast  over  National 
Educational  Television. 

The  director  of  the  Tewa 
Children’s  Theatre  is  William 
Baca,  a  Head  Start  teacher  of 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  He  is  assisted 
by  Lynn  Davis,  a  VISTA 
Volunteer  and  formerly  a 
production  assistant  for  “Sesame 
Street.”  The  group  will  perform 
Indian  legends,  myths,  and 
folktales  for  the  children  of  the 
pueblos.  All  performances  will  be 
in  Tewa.  Stories  are  being 
collected  from  elderly  tribal 
meihbers  and  transferred  into 


dramatic  form  by  students  in  the 
pueblo.  AAuditions  are  open  to 
all  members  of  Santa  Clara. 
Technical  assistance  is  being 
supplied  by  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe. 
The  first  performance  is  scheduled 
for  August  1971. 

In  order  to  establish  this  all 
Indian  community  theatre  group, 
funds  are  needed  to  pay  for 
costumes,  lighting,  makeup,  and 
other  materials.  Funds  may  be 
sent  to  the  Tewa  Children’s 
Theatre,  Inc.,  c/o  Mr.  William 
Baca,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  New 
Mexico. 


Second,  and  Third  Indian 
Regiments,  with  the  Third 
Regiment  in  particular  gaining 
distinction  as  a  fighting  unit. 

Co.  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  led  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians 
who  served  as  commissioned 
officers  were  Cols.  Dan  McIntosh, 
John  Drew  and  Stand  Watie, 
Lieutenant  Col  Chilly  McIntosh, 
and  John  Jumper. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Indians 
became  part  of  the  enlisted  ranks 
of  the  U.S.  Army  where 
previously  they  had  been  hired  as 
civilian  auxiliaries  and  for 
scouting.  Commanded  by  both 
officers  and  on  occasion  by 
civilians,  they  were  formed  into 
loose  knit  companies.  A  notable 
exception  was  the  well-organized 
Pawnee  Indian  Scouts 
commanded  by  Frank  and  Luther 
North.  This  group  distinguished 
itself  in  protecting  workers  against 
hostile  attacks  during  the  building 
of  the  western  railroads. 

The  Pawnee  Scouts,  as  did 
many  Indian  units  that  fought  for 
the  Army,  wore  native  dress 
combined  with  regulation 
uniforms  or  stripped  off  most  of 
their  clothing  before  going  into 
battle. 

The  U.S.  Indian  Scouts  were 


established  by  order  of  the  War 
Department  of  August  1,  1866,  to 
provide  “in  the  territories  and 
Indian  country  a  force  of  Indians 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand,  to 
act  as  scouts,  who  shall  receive  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  cavalry 
soldiers  ...”  By  1867  there  were 
474  scouts  in  the  Army.  A  decade 
later,  they  reached  a  peak  of  600. 

The  scouts  served  only  in  the  . 
areas  where  they  enlisted. 
Difficulties  in  spelling  and 
pronouncing  the  Indian  languages 
led  to  individual  names  such  as  by 
numbers-privates  7,  10,  and  the 
like-or  by  such  others  as  Sgt. 
Deadshot,  Dandy  Jim,  or  Peaches, 
etc.  - 

The  Indian  Scouts  fought  their 
last  fight  on  May  5,  1916,  at  the 
Ojos  Azules  Ranch  some  300 
miles  below  the  Mexican  border 
during  General  Pershings 
expedition  into  Mexico  in  pursuit 
of  Pancho  Villa. 

Some  of  the  last  of  the  Indian 
scouts  were  stationed  at  Fort 
Huachucha,  Arizona,  where  they 
were  left  over  from  the  Mexico 
expedition.  They  patrolled  the 
post  boundaries,  kept  our 
trespassers,  and  served  as  guides 
for  surveying  parties.  They  were 
disbanded  in  1947. 

—Ron  Schlenske 


Lacrosse  has  come  to  BYU 


Lacrosse  has  come  to  BYU.  A 
lacrosse  team  has  been  organized 
and  is  nor  practicing  eyery  day 
from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  in 
preparation  for  a  coming  game 
with  the  University  of  Oregon  on 
the  BYU  campus,  Friday,  April 
16. 

Lacrosse  is  not  a  new  game.  It 
was  introduced  by  the  woodland 
Indians  of  North  American  long 
before  the  white  man  came.  When 
the  French  Jesuit  priests  saw  the 
game  they  were  horrified  to  see 
such  a  bloodthirsty  affair  taking 
place.  They  saw  the  participants 
apparently  beating  each  other 
about  the  body  in  an  attempt  to 
take  a  round  object  away  from 


one  person  and  pass  it  to  another 
who  ran  toward  a  type  of  goal  and 
tried  to  deposit  it  there  for  points. 

The  French  called  this  game 
‘Lacrosse’  after  the  stick  that  the 
players  used  in  the  game,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  type  of  ‘cross’. 
When  the  French  priests  first  saw 
the  game  it,  was  played  on  a  field 
covering  many  miles  and  involving 
whole  villages.  The  women  and 
children  were  often  just 
specatators. 

The  game  was  played  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  many  of  the 
spectators  were  injured  when  the 
ball  was  passed  from  player  to 
player,  then  missed  and  landed  in 
the  middle  of  the  spectators. 


When  this  happened  the  game 
proceeded  and  the  injured  were 
cared  for  by  other  spectators  or 
members  of  the  family.  Today, 
however,  the  game  has  been 
limited  somewhat  by  rules  and 
regulations  that  keep  the  game  in 
one  area  and  the  injuries  tp  a 
minimum.  Lacrosse  is  a  sport  that 
is  a  combination  of  hockey  and 
football  in  field  limitations,  and 
soccer  in  agility  and  finesse.  The 
roughness  of  the  game  is  offset  by 
the  skills  and  abihty  of  the  player. 

If  the  player  can  run  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  control  a  ball 
in  a  four  foot  stick  with  a  rawhide 
webbing  on  the  end,  lacrosse  is 
the  sport  for  him. 

—  Tom  Garrow 


The  Eagle’s  Eye 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  an  official  publication  of  the  Brighsim  Young  University 
Indian  Program  and  is  published  as  a  combined  effort  of  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration. 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  monthly  throughout  the  academic  year. 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  Eagle’s  Eye  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
student  body,  faculty  members.  University  administration,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Subscription  price  $1  for  the  academic  year.  Address:  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  Brigham 
Young  University,  132  F.O.B.,  Provo,  Utah  84601. 

Dr.  Arturo  DeHoyos . Faculty  Advisor 

Ron  Schlenske . Editor-in-Chief 

Edward  Allebes  . '. . Managing  Editor 

Evelyn  O’Dell . .  •  . . Feature  Editor 

Rachel  Nabahe . Society  Editor 

Elizabeth  Mattia . Entertainment 

Linda  Tartsah . Sports  Editor 

Art  Allison . Sports  Editor 

Emily  McCabe  . . .  Official  TMF  Reporter 

New  International  Petroleum  | 
I  Trading  Company  Is  Announced  | 

Major  French,  Japanese  and  American  companies  havejg 
j|  joined  to  form  Multinational  Gas  and  Petrochemical  Company, 
which  will  engage  in  worldwide  trading,  transportation,  and  ^ 
terminaling  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  (LPG)  anhydrous  am-  jjjj 
•jij  monia  and  related  projects.  jg 
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Dr.  N.  Scott  Momaday,  Kiowa  Pulit.zer-Prize-Winning  author, 
spoke  to  BYU  student  Body  during  Indian  Week. 


Workshop  Going 

The  Indian  Drama  Workshop  is 
once  again  going  after  a  break  for 
the  Pageant,  “A  Covenant  in 
Gold.” 


Those  who  wish  to  be  in  the 
workshop  contact  Bryce 
Chamberlain,  ext.  2043  or  a 
message  can  be  left  for  him  in  the 
Indian  students’  counceling  room. 

— Lacee  Harris 


Indian  Week 
a  great  success 

BYU  Indian  Week’s  exciting 
success  was  highlighted  by  a  look 
at  Indian  traditions,  Indian 
situations  of  the  present  and 
Indian  potential  in  the  future. 

Indian  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  officially 
began  Sunday,  February  14,  with 
a  fireside  in  the  de  Jong  Concert 
Hall,  and  continued  through 
Saturday,  February  20th. 

Beginning  on  Monday  and 
running  through  the  week  there 
were  displays  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts,  special  speakers  and  talent 
shows,  movies  and  panel 
discussions  dealing  with  current 
Indian  affiars. 


Miss  Indian  America  Virginia 
Stroud  visits  BYU  during  Indian 
Week. 


Several  distinguished  speakers 
were  invited  to  participate 
including  Mr.  Bahe  Billy,  BYU 
faculty  member  in  agronomy  and 
horticulture  and  first  Navajo  to 
receive  a  doctor’s  degree.  Elder 
Theodore  Tuttle  of  the  First 
Council  of  Seventy  of  the  LDS 
Church,  Dr.  N.  Scott  Momaday,  a 
Kowa  Indian  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  in  fiction,  and  John  C. 
Rainer,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee  for  Indian 
graduate  students. 

Speech  contest  finals  were  held 
with  John  Maestas  winning  first 


place,  Ray  Lewis,  second  place 
and  Herman  Moore  third. 

A  Public  Pulse  radio  program  on 
Indian  Affairs  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Arturo  De  Hoyos  included 
Chester  Yazzie,  Shirley  Reed, 
John  Powless,  George  Bear  Cloud 
and  John  Rainer,  Sr.  as  the 
participants  on  the  panel. 

A  special  Book  of  Mormon 
drama  “Covenant  in  Gold’’ 
written  by  well-known  Southern 
California  author  Louise  G. 
Hanson  was  presented  from 
Wednesday  through  Saturday  for 
students  and  public. 


TMF 


Forum 


A  weekly  open  forum, 
presented  by  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers, “How  deep  do  thoughts 
run  among  Indian  students  at 
BYU,’’  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  individuals  to 
express  their  ideas  and  suggestions 
concerning  Indian  affairs  on  and 
off  campus.  This  should  be 
helpful  for  the  student  to  better 
understand  his  fellowmen. 

Discussions  may  cover  such 
topics  as:  what  is  our  image  at 
BYU?  As  college  students,  as 
Mormon  Indians,  as  modern 
contemporary  Indians,  or  as 
Future  Indian  leaders. 

What  are  the  feelings  about 
limiting  the  Indian  enrollment 
next  fall?  What  is  the  relationship 
with  various  National  Indian 
Organizations?  What  is  the  Indian 
standing?  Socially,  academically, 
politically,  and  spiritually.  The 
topics  will  come  from  participants 
at  each  weekly  open  forum.  Those 
interested  are  urged  to  take  part. 
The  forums  will  be  held  every 
Thursday  6:30  to  7:30  p.m.  in 
room  215  of  the  Joseph  Smith 
Building. 


short  story 


“Let  Us  Be  Men"  h sMenske 


(From  “The  Medicine  Road”) 

Many,  many  snows  ago,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  while  Nokadah 
(Red  Cloud)  was  head  chief,  I  was 
one  of  a  large  hunting  and  war 
party  who  left  the  palce  where  the 
white  men  call  Fort  Brfdger,  for 
the  reason  of  killing  buffalo  and 
stealing  horses  in  our  enemies 
country.  We,  the  Arapaho,  were  at 
war  with  the  Sioux,  the  Crow,  the 
Snakes,  the  Cheyenne,  the  Utes, 
the  Blackfeet,  and  the  Comanche, 
we  had  to  be  watchful  like  the  all 
seeing  eagle.  The  Pawnee  were  our 
allies  and  friends  and  they  assisted 
us  to  fight  those  tribes. 

While  camped  in  the  Dakota 
Sioux  country.  Walking  Bear,  one 
of  the  bravest  war  chiefs  of  the 
Arapaho  discovered  Sioux  signs, 
and  taking  a  party  of  his  braves 
with  him,  followed  the  trail. 

The  Sioux  camp  was  soon 
discovered,  and  as  Walking  Bear 
started  out  more  to  get  horses 
than  to  secure  scalps,  informed  his 
warriors  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
attack  the  small  party  of  Sioux, 
who  were  now  at  his  mercy,  as  the 
Arapaho  had  crept  upon  then- 
camp  unnoticed,  the  Sioux  were 
resting  in  fancied  security,  their 
horses  were  grazing  upon  the 
pleasant  hills,  unguarded.  The  old 
warriors  walked  aimlessly  about 
the  camp  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
the  young  Sioux  warriors  were 
engaged  in  the  wild  sports 
practiced  among  the  tribe. 

The  announcement  that  we 
were  not  to  have  a  battle  was 
received  with  great  marks  of 
disfavor  by  our  warriors,  and  as  I 
was  young  man  and  had  not  as  yet 
taken  my  first  scalp,  I  could  not 
restrain  myself,  but  cried  like  a 
woman. 

Walking  Bear  was  known  to  be 
the  bravest  man  in  the  tribe,  and 
no  one  of  us  dared  impute  his 
action  to  cowardice,  and  we 
therefore  agreed  to  his  plans,  and 
when  night  came,'  silently  and 
cautiously  we  ran  off  the  whole 
band  of  Sioux  horses.  We  left  our 
Sioux  enemies  on  foot.  We  soon 
found  our  main  camp  and  the 
horses  were  divided  up.  One 


particular  fine  white  horse  was 
given  to  our  head  chief. 

The  day  after  our  return  the 
chief  announced  that  our  powder 
and  lead  was  nearly  gone,  and  as 
there  was  no  way  of  getting  any 
more  without  going  to  the  Sioux 
trading  post,  asked  if  there  was 
any  of  his  warriors  brave  enough 
to  undertake  the  endeavor. 

Tem-seth-tas-me,  which  means 
Night-of-the-Rain,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  Red  Cloud  as  chief,  and 
who  was  then  a  young  warrior  and 
burning  to  distinguish  himself, 
immediately  volunteered,  and 
disguising  himself  as  a  Sioux,  after 
darkness  came  on,  set  out  on  his 
dangerous  journey.  Arriving  at  the 
Sioux  stockade,  he  was  quickly 
admitted  by  the  white  trader,  and 
was  at  once  discovered  to  be  a 
Arapaho  by  a  Sioux  who  was 
lounging  about  the  post. 

Word  was  sent  to  the  Sioux 
camp  that  an  enemy  was  in  the 
stockade,  and  soon  a  loud  demand 
was  heard  at  the  gate.  The 
demand  was  for  admittance  into 
the  post,  in  peace.  The  gate  was 
opened  and  a  single  Indian  was 
admitted.  He  was  tall,  broad 
shouldered,  dressed  in  the  full  war 
costume  of  the  Sioux  brave.  He 
stopped  in  front  of 
Night-of-the-Rain,  and  said, 
“Hohahe,  I  am  Heavy  Otter 
welcome  cousin  to  the  land  of  the 
Dakota.”  He  reached  out  his  hand 
and  cordially  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  Arapaho. 

“Arapaho  you  are  brave.  You 
have  come  among  your  enemies  to 
purchase  lead  and  powder.  It  was 
a  brave  deed,  but  you  are  dead, 
and  yet  I  let  you  still  live.  I  speak 
straight,  why  you  live  is  because 
your  warriors  stole  into  my  camp; 
they  took  my  horses;  they  were 
strong,  but  stole  upon  us  while  we 
were  unaware  and  spared  the  lives 
of  my  band.  Arapaho  man,  on 
that  night,  I  lost  my  war  horse— a 
white  horse  with  three  holes  in  his 
ears.  He  was  my  fathers  gift  to 
me.  Is  there  such  a  horse  in  your 
camp?” 

Night-of-the-Rain  replied  that 
such  a  fine  horse  was  given  to  his 
chief.  Red  Cloud  by.  Walking  Bear, 


after  the  capture.  “Heavy  Otter 
will  go  back  with  you  into  his 
enemies  camp,”  and  striding  out 
of  the  post  he  harrangued  some  of 
his  braves,  and  then  picking  out 
twenty  of  his  prairie  toughened 
warriors  desired  them  to 
accompany  him.  Night-of-the- 
Rain  was  then  allowed  to  make 
his  purchases  and  on  the  next 
morning  accompanied  by  Heavy 
Otter  and  twenty  of  his  warriors 
set  out  for  the  Arapaho  camp. 

When  arriving,  the  Arapaho 
were  astonished  to  behold  that 
their  trusted  brave, 
Night-of-the-Rain,  leading,  the 
enemy  Sioux  warriors  armed  to 
the  hilt,  up  to  the  lodge  of  their 
chief,  who  was  soon  surrounded 
by  his  brave  Arapahos  in  such  an 
overwhelming  number  that  there 
was  no  escape  or  even  hope  to 
escape  for  the  Sioux.  Heavy  Otter 
dismounted  and  asked, 
Night-of-the-Rain  which  was  his 
chief.  Red  Cloud  was  the  person 
he  pointed  to.  Heavy  Otter 
addressed  him  in  Arapaho: 
“Uncle,  Chief  of  the  Indians  who 
are  brave  fighters  and  walk  silent 


as  the  night,  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you.  Your  braves  captured  a 
band  of  horses  from  my  people. 
Among  them  was  my  war  horse, 
and  I  love  him,  as  I  love  a 
man-child.  He  was  my  war  horse 
and  the  gift  of  my  father,  I  desire 
that  the  hbrse  be  returned  to  me, 
in  his  place  I  bring  three  others  to 
take  his  place.” 

Our  chief  who  did  not  like  to 
part  with  the  horse  and  who  knew 
the  advantage  he  was  in,  bent  his 
head  in  silence.  Heavy  Otter 
repeated  his  speech,  but  our  chief 
gave  no  reply  but  stood  like  he 
had  been  frozen  by  the  winter 
wind. 

“Chief  of  the  Arapaho,’’ 
exclaimed  Heavy  Otter,  “Twice 
have  I  spoken  to  you,  and  you 
gave  me  no  answer.  I  repeat  it 
again  for  the  third  time.  This  time 
loud  enough  for  the  wind  to 
answer,  maybe  in  all  your  seasons 
you  are  unable  to  listen.”  We  were 
listening  to  the  loud  speech  of 
Heavy  Otter,  and  as  young  as  I 
was;  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
brave  Sioux,  surrounded  as  he  was 


with  his  loyal  braves  by 
implaceable  enemies,  only 
awaiting  the  signal  to  begin  the 
slaughter.  But  the  brave  and  noble 
bearing  of  the  Sioux  and  his 
indifferent  manners  won  the 
respect  of  us  all,  and  we  could  not 
help  but  admire  him;  and  to  such 
an  extent  d»^  this  feeling  prevail 
that  a  murmur  of  appra’:«e^  went 
around  when  the  Sioux  concluded 
his  last  sentence.  \ 
Straightening  himself  to  his  full 
height,  the  Sioux  continued, 
turning  to  us  he  said:  “Arapahos, 
you  have  heard  me  address  your 
chief;  he  gave  me  no  answer;  he 
buried  his  head  low,  he  changed 
his  expression,  this  the  subterfuge 
of  a  woman.  Arapahos,  your  chief 
is  a  woman,  I  give  him  my  war 
horse,  and  the  three  I  brought 
with  me.”  And  mounting  at  the 
head  of  his  warriors  he  rode  from 
our  camp  and  not  one  movement 
was  made  to  stay  his  progress.  So 
overwhelmed  was  our  chief  with 
confusion  that  he  gave  no  orders, 
and  Heavy  Otter  with  his 
followers,  returned  to  his  camp. 
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j  Poemetry  Comer 


The  Planting 

Indians  are  more  likely 
to  work  hard 

on  plans  and  ideas  their  own 

—work  themselves  to  the  bone. 

So  Indians  learn  to  think 

and  if  you  cannot  change  yourself 

ask  someone’s  help  who  can 

—then  the  change  will  come  for  sure.  - 
-Bill  Kills  Plenty 


Look  To  The  Future 

An  Indian  is  born  to  challenge, 
to  seek,  to  strive,  to  attain. 

Every  thought  he  has  to  much  often  hidden 
from  the  world  about  him. 

Every  muscle  of  his  body  responds  to  the 
troubles  and  problems, 
it  is  strengthened  by  trouble. 

An  Indian  must  have  more  than  something 
to  struggle  against. 

He  must  search  and  have  something  to  aim  for, 

A  dream,  or  a  goal  of  some  kind. 

The  Indians  world  has  many  challenges, 
and  obstacles  to  test  his  strength, 
and  they  lurk  everywhere. 

The  Indian,  in  every  part  of  his  life, 

must  not  shrink  to  a  fleeting  shadow. 

He  must  choose  his  own  dream  and  goal, 
and  use  all  his  powers  to  reach  it, 
only  then  will  he  achieve  his  mountain 
as  did  Crazy  Horse,  Sitting  Bull,  Chief  Joseph, 
Geronimo,  Cochise,  Walker,  Oceola,  Tecumseh, 
Deganiwidah,  and  Rain  Cloud. 

—Andy  Elkrunner 


The  Drummer 

When  I  sit  down  and  beat  the  drum 
I  can  hear  the  sounds  of 
the  great  brothers  of  the  mountains. 

I  can  hear  the  sounds  of  the  great 
brothers  of  the  sky. 

I  am  happy  when  Twit  by  the  drum 
the  time  passes  before  the  sun 
and  it  smiles  on  me  and  warms  me. 

— Bernie  MeCourie 


Quicksand 

Those  who  wallow  too  long 
in  the  waters  of  self  pity 
will  find  themselves 

pulled  deeper  down 
By  the  bogs  of  depression. 

Till  they  ultimately  drown 
In  the  swamp  of  despair. 

—Anonymous 


Flandro  TMF  Basketball  team 


Award 

Dr.  Flandro  of  General  College 
provided  an  opportunity  for 
Indian  students  this  year  during 
Indian  Week,  by  donating  fifty 
($5  0)  dollars  for  oil  painting 
awards.  The  award  was  given  to 
1st  place,  2nd  place  and  3rd  place 
oil  artists.  First  place  of  $25,00 
went  to  Norman  Wood,  second 
place  of  $15,00  went  to  Wayne 
Johnson,  and  third  place  of 
$10.00  went  to  George  Kearns. 

This  award,  “the  Dr.  Flandro 
Award,”  will  be  given  each  year 
during  Indian  Week. 


A  new  emblem  representing  one 
image  of  the  “New  Indian”  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Students  of  Brigham  Young 
University. 

The  emblem  was  introduced 
during  the  recent  BYU  Indian 
Week,  in  association  iwth  the 
theme,  “Tomorrow’s  Yesterday”. 
The  overall  plaque  represents  the 
Brigham  Young  University 
environment. 

The  building  with  the  large  flag 
specifically  represents  the  BYU 
campus,  and  Indian  efforts  to  gain 
an  education. 

The  headdress  represents  the 


It  isn’t  very  often  that  an  Indian 
can  use  the  system  successfully  to 
help  the  people— but  Leonard 
»  Menka  a  senior  in  history  at  BYU 
:j|;  did  just  that  for  many  years  in 
Alaska. 

Leonard  was  born  in  1943  into 
the  Athaspascan  tribe  in  Alaska,  a 
tribe  linguistically  close  to  the 
Navajo  and  Apacke,  Leonard  was 
nevertheless  shunted  from  one 
jj:  foster  home  to  another. 

:$  Life  was  tough,  but  Leonaflrd 
Menka  was  determined  to  be 
jlj  tougher. 

:|:J  He  looked  at  the  world  as  a 
boxing  ring:  “I  came  out 
swinging.”  He  overcame,  in  turn, 
S  tuberculosis,  hostility  from  foster 
parents,  indifference  from  public 
officials,  and  regulations  that 
ordinarily  locked  the  doors  of 
jij:  opportunity  to  Indians. 

By  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  he 


“We’re  looking  forward  to  a  great 
season.  Next  year  we’ll  have  even 
better  programs  in  basketball  and 
football,”  said  Art  Allison,  a 
junior  in  Business  Management. 

Art,  from  Tohatchi,  New 
Mexico,  is  the  coach  of  the  Tribe 
of  Many  Feathers  (TMF) 
basketball  team. 

The  team,  consisting  of  15 
L^manite  BYU  students,  plays 
ball  in  the  Intermountain  area  and 
the  Midwest.  They  also  play  on 
reservations  in  Utah  and  Arizona. 

Last  weekend  (Feb.  26-27)  they 
were  in  a  tournament  in  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota  sponsored  by 
the  Northern  Indian  Mission. 
Lamanite  teams  from  North 


Indian’s  past,  his  culture  and  his 
traditions.  It  signifies  a  concerned 
effort  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
good  aspects  of  the  past. 

The  jet  plane  represents  today’s 
technological  advances  and 
scientific  progress  that  Indians  are 
taking  advantage  of. 

The  temple  represents  belief  in 
God  and  moral  goals  for  righteous 
living,  providing  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  individual  and 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 
The  temple  insignia  has  specific 
reference  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


was  entirely  self-supporting. 

Against  all  odds,  he  got  to 
Seattle,  where  he  met  and  married 
his  lovely  wife.  He  worked  for 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner, 
and  Smith,  a  national  brokerage 
firm,  where  he  quickly  became 
head  cashier.  He  left  Merrill, 
Lynch  for  a  job  with  an  Alaskan 
Natives’  Co-op  that  did  its 
purchasing  in  Seattle.  Their  funds 
were  administered  by  the  BIA. 
Leonard  Menka  exposed  a  BIA 
official  who  was  wasting  and 
misdirecting  Indian  money,  and 
the  man  was  replaced  by  a 
aggressive-and  honest— young 
man. 

Meanwhile,  Leonard  Manka 
became  an  advisor  to  outlying 
Indian  villages  on  the  operation  of 
their  Co-op  grocery  stores.  He  was 
fantastically  successful;  but  the 
people,  realizing  what  they  had 
been  missing  for  so  many  years, 
became  “restless”  and  Leonard 


Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  BYU 
were  present  pitting  their  skills 
against  one  another.  Our  TMF 
feam  placed  3rd. 

Later  this  month,  (March 
24-27),  they  plan  to  attend  a 
tournament  in  Ft.  Hall,  Idaho. 
Thirty-two  teams  are  expected  to 
participate. 

Sometime  this  month,  in 
Phoenix,  v^rizona  Indian  college 
students  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  a 
basketball  tournament.  The 
proceeds  from  this  meet,  will  go 
into  a  scholarship  fund  for 
Lamanite  students. 

The  team,  for  the  first  time,  was 
officially  recognized  by  the 
university  and  financially 
sponsored  by  TMF.  It  is  a 
traveling  team  used  as  a 
recruitment  tool  on  the 
reservations.  It  encourages 
Lamanite  youths  to  attend  BYU, 
and  also  gives  the  team  members  a 
chance  to  travel  and  actively 
participate  in  college  life. 

The  team  consists  of  Lamanite 
students  who  have  played  ball  in 
high  school.  Its  members  have 
played  on  teams  that  have  been 
regional  winners,  and  the  team  has 
one  all  state  champion  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Not  only  is  this  the  first  year 
they  have  been  recognized  by 
BYU,  but  it  is  the  first  year  TMF 
has  fully  sponsored  them.  Prior  to 
this,  the  team  members  paid  their 
own  way,  and  only  those  who 
could  afford  it  went  on  the  tours. 
The  team  has  been  operating  since 
1950. 

This  is  also  the  first  year  they 
have  their  own  league,  which  is 
known  as  the  Lamanite  League. 
They  play  other  teams  on  campus 
in  internurals. 

The  TMF  team’s  record,  since 
they’ve  been  on  the  road  this  year 
is  4-1 . 

Looking  at  the  Lamanite 
athletics  program  as  a  whole, 
there  are  currently  girls’ 
basketball  and  volleyball  teams. 
Also,  there  are  12  Lamanite 
basketball  teams,  but  only  the 
TMF  team  travels. 


Menka  was  fired  by  the  BIA. 

He  was  immediately  hired  by 
the  powerful  Federation  of 
Alaskan  Natives.  He  administered 
$185,000  of  federal  money  in  a 
program  to  get  on-the-job  training 
for  Indians.  Leonard  Menka’s  was 
one  of  the  few  successful 
programs  of  the  kind  in  the  U.S. 

When  that  job  was  finished, 
Leonard  next  supervised  110 
VISTA  volunteers.  They  were 
lawyers  or  college  grads  all. 
Leonard  laughs  about  it:  “They 
came  to  Alaska  thinking  they 
were  going  to  help  the  ignorant 
Indian,  but  here  was  an  Indian 
helping  them” 

He  was  also  President  of  the 
Anchorage  Native  Welcome 
Center,  and  served  on  an 
Anchorage  board  of  directors  that 
handled  $400,000  of  business  a 
year. 

And  then,  tired  of  the 
runaround  the  lawyers  of  Alaska 
almost  always  gave  the  Indian, 
Leonard  Menka  decided  to 
become  a  lawyer  himself,  to  help 
the  people  use  the  laws,  instead  of 
being  abused  by  them. 

Having  been  recently  converted 
spiritually  to  the  Gospel,  and 
because  BYU  was  such  a 
prestigious  school,  Leonard  sold 
his  major  possessions  and  made 
the  $6,000  move  from  Anchorage 
to  Provo  to  finish  his  bachelor’s 
degree  work. 

He  has  enjoyed  living  and 
studying  here.  I  like  being  able  to 
be  close  to  the  spirit  even  when 
I’m  studying.” 

—Orson  Scott  Card 


—Roger  Williams 


Emblem  chosen 


Leonard  Menkor-a  remarkable  Indian 


